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A Cow Coughed in 1892 


If there are three children in your 
family, one of them would now be dead 
if it were not for Nathan Straus. 

It was milking time one evening, and 
Mr. Straus, the wealthy owner of a de- 
partment store in New York, was watching 
his cow being milked. 

Suddenly the cow made a strange noise. 
Strange for a cow, anyway, Mr. Straus 
thought. “Joe,” he said to the milker, “what 
was that noise?” 

“A cough, sir.” 

“That’s what I thought,” said Mr. Straus. 
“But it sounded like the way a human 
coughs when he has tuberculosis.” 

“Quite likely, sir,” said Joe. “This cow 
has tuberculosis.” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Mr. Straus. “My 
children have been drinking her milk all 
summer.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Joe. “Humans don’t 
get tuberculosis from tuberculous cows.” 

Mr. Straus was not so sure. A few days 
later the cow died and a veterinarian cut 
out the lungs. “It was tuberculosis, all 
right,” said the vet. 

Mr. Straus paled. “My children! Now 
they will get the disease.” 

“Not necessarily,” said the vet. “The doc- 
tors are agreed that drinking milk from 
cows that have tuberculosis does not give 
tuberculosis to humans.” 

The more Mr. Straus thought about it, 
the more sure he became that drinking such 
milk must give humans tuberculosis. And 
when he learned that of all the children 
born in New York, one out of three died 
before it was five years old—and the ones 
that died nearly always died of tuberculosis 
—he was determined to do something to 
stop the disease. 

Soon he learned that mot all the doctors 
were agreed that drinking milk from tu- 
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berculous cows did not give tuberculosis 
to humans. A few doctors believed it did. 
And someone told him that over in France, 
Louis Pasteur had discovered that heating 
a liquid to 150° for about half an hour 
would kill the germs in it. He made up his 
mind he would do the same with milk, then 
give that milk to young children and watch 
to see if the children who got his pasteur- 
ized milk grew up better than the ones get- 
ting ordinary milk. 


Soon Mr. Straus was giving milk every QD ee 


day to 2,000 children—at his own expense. 
You might have thought everyone would 
have stood up and cheered for him. Not 
so. First of all, the dairymen opposed him. 
They felt that what he was doing was giving 
milk a bad name. They wanted the New 
York City government to stop him. 


Then the doctors opposed him. Mr. 
Straus was not a doctor, and many of the 
doctors were highly angered to hear that 
a man who was not a doctor should be 
trying to tell doctors how to grow healthy 
children. One doctor went so far as to have 
Mr. Straus arrested! 


And for a while, the city government 
opposed him. Then Mr. Straus went to the 
home of the wife of the man who was in 
charge of the board of health and proved 
to her that there were twice as many germs 
in the milk she was feeding her children 
as there were in sewage. 

A friendly doctor kept a record of 2,111 
children drinking Mr. Straus’s milk. Of 
that number, only six died in eight months. 
If they had been drinking ordinary milk, 
890 would have died in the same period! 

Of course, when the people began hear- 
ing about these facts, they began demand- 
ing that the dairymen pasteurize their milk. 
Laws were passed, fines were imposed, and 
babies began growing up instead of dying. 

Incidentally, Mr. Straus was a Jew. Let 
us be thankful that he was willing to spend 
his money and stand up against opposition 


and criticism to do something good am 


valuable for humanity. If it were not for 
him, you and I might have died before 
we were five years old. 


Your friend, 


an Wrzerel 




















SMEARS 





on the Bank Window 


By BERT RHOADS 


| WAS once given the job of scrubbing 
the floor and cleaning the woodwork and 
the counters in the bank that stood on a 
corner in the small town where I lived. 

I was told that the job must be done 
outside of working hours and would take the 
greater part of the night. I must come be- 


fore midnight and be finished before time 
for the bank to open in the morning. 

When the key to the bank was placed 
in my hands I felt very proud. When I un- 
locked the door that night and entered the 
bank I could see the huge money vaults. Of 

To page 16 


My proud self felt very small when the bank officials pointed to smears | had left on the windows. 
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Horseman in the Moonlight 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


HE old house was in that after-supper 

hush so well known to life in the middle 
and late nineteenth century. Father sat to 
one side of the big fireplace mending a 
harness, while mother, nearby, darned the 
mountain of socks so usual in a large family. 
The children were variously occupied—the 
younger ones playing, the older ones read- 
ing or studying. Suddenly all eyes were 
lifted and seemed to ask the same unspoken 
question. Did they hear someone coming? 
Could it be Indians? 

Father voiced their thoughts. “There’s 
someone coming on a horse. Everyone stay 
just where he is; I'll find out if someone is 
in trouble or ” The rest of his sentence 
died in his throat. No one liked to think of 
Indians. 

Opening the back door just a crack, 
father saw in the moonlight a lone horse- 
man walking by his horse. His stride defi- 
nitely proved he was not an Indian, for an 
Indian has a fluid step that cannot be de- 
nied. “What is it, friend?” father asked. 
“In trouble?” 

“Well, yes, and no,” the stranger re- 
plied. “I became confused in my directions, 
and with night coming on, I headed for the 
first light I could find. Name’s Wayne 
Sands, sir.” 

Father opened the door and walked out. 
The two men talked awhile, till, convinced 
that the young man had told the truth, 
father welcomed him to spend the night in 
the family home. 

“Mother, this is Wayne Sands,” he an- 
nounced a few moments later. “And these 





are my children,” he included them all in 
a sweep of his arm. 

“Welcome to our home, Mr. Sands,” said 
mother, rising. “I’m sure some warm food 
will taste good to you after this evening 
cold. Lola, come help me fix Mr. Sands a 
bite to eat.” 

“Thank you, ma'am,” said Wayne. “I 
could do with a little food. It is very kind 
of you.” 

“Nothing at all, friend,” interrupted fa- 
ther. Then turning to the two older boys, he 
continued, “Jake, you and Rob go feed and 
water Mr. Sands’s horse and bed him down 
for the night.” 

“Yes, Pa,’ answered the boys, leaving 
their books at once. 

An hour later both Wayne Sands and his 
horse had been well fed, and made welcome 
and comfortable. The clock on the mantel 
of the old fireplace pointed to eight, bed- 
time for the little ones. 

“Beth, go and bring the Bible. It’s bed- 
time,” announced father. Then he turned to 
the visitor, and said kindly, “We hope you 
will join us in our family prayers.” It was 
said, not as a question but as an established 
fact, so had Wayne meant to refuse he could 
not have done so. The Ward family would 
not think of going to bed without their 
song, scripture, and prayer; and anyone vis, 
iting was expected to join them. 

Mother stepped quickly to the old organ 
in the corner and was soon surrounded by 
the members of her family. Wayne said he 
did not sing, so he sat respectfully in his 
seat while the family sang: 
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“O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home! 


“Under the shadow of Thy throne 
Still may we dwell secure; 
Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
And our defense is sure. 


“A thousand ages, in Thy sight, 

Are like an evening gone; 

Short as the watch that ends the night, 
Before the rising sun.” 


Without warning, Wayne Sands arose 
and joined the group at the organ. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward smiled their welcome, 
as his lovely baritone helped to swell the 
final verse: 


“O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come; 
Be Thou our guide while life shall last, 
And our eternal home!” 


Father Ward opened the big family Bible 
once everyone was seated again. A red rib- 
bon marked the place where he had stopped 
the night before. As he reverently smoothed 
the ribbon between his work-worn fingers, 
he smiled at mother who was watching and 





a blush of pink flushed her happy face. 
Then father began: 

““Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in 
the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat 
of the scornful. But his delight is in the 
law of the Lord; and in his law doth he 
meditate day and night. And he shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; 
his leaf also shall not wither; and whatso- 
ever he doeth shall prosper. The ungodly 
are not so: but are like the chaff which the 
wind driveth away. Therefore the ungodly 
shall not stand in the judgment, nor sinners 
in the congregation of the righteous. For 
the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous: 
but the way of the ungodly shall perish.’ ” 

There was a pause when father had fin- 
ished reading. Then quietly he said, “Let us 
kneel.” Wayne Sands never forgot the 
prayer that followed. Each member of the 
family was mentioned by name, and the 
“stranger in our midst” was not forgotten. 
Wayne was so touched that he had to blow 
his nose hard. 

Before Wayne left the next morning, he 
had been given an ample and appetizing 

To page 17 


Opening the door just a crack, father saw in the moonlight a lone figure walking by his horse. 
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CHAPTER 2: SHIPWRECKED TWICE 


TAMATE, “Man of Peace” 


By KEITH MOXON 


What Happened Before: James Chalmers was a boy 
in Scotland about a hundred years ago. Nobody knew 
it at the time, but someday James would become one 
of the world’s greatest missionaries. One Sunday in 
church James heard a missionary speak about the 
Fiji Islands and on the way home he knelt by an old 
wall and promi God he would go to Fiji when 
he grew up. As the years passed, however, he forgot 
his promise and even made fun of religious things. 
Then something happened that made him remember 
his promise. 


| pong CHALMERS made a trip to Glas- 
gow, one of Scotland’s largest cities. 
While there, he heard another missionary 
tell of the difficulties and triumphs of the 
gospel in the South Seas. He talked of one 
island after another, and then spoke of the 
Fiji Islands. Like a flash, James remembered 
the day he knelt by the wall and gave him- 
self for Fiji. After the meeting, he went up 
to the missionary and told him of his boy- 
hood pledge. The older man’s face lighted 
up. 
“Wonderful!” he said. “You are just the 
kind of man that’s needed out there. Let 
me tell you what to do.” And the missionary 
gave James the address of the London Mis- 
sionary society. But he must go to a mis- 
sionary college for two years before he 
could leave. 

The two years went quickly. James was 
never the most brilliant scholar in his class, 
but if there was a long walk to be under- 
taken, a raft to be steered, or a wall to be 
built, it was James Chalmers who could do 
it best. For anything that needed strength, 
or pluck, or endurance, James was always 
chosen. And as the future unrolled, it could 
be seen that this was all in God's provi- 
dence. God was preparing His man for his 
work. 

So the months passed, and before James 
realized it he was in the final weeks and 
waiting for the appointments committee to 
decide where his field of labor would be. At 
last the word was out. He was going to the 
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island of Rarotonga, in the Cook Group. It 
was not Fiji, but it was not far from it, and 
so James Chalmers was content. 

There was something else that made him 
very content at this time, too. He took unto 
himself a wife. A few weeks before he 
sailed, James Chalmers married a lovely 
Scottish lassie who was just as missionary- 
minded as himself. They didn’t have to 
wait too long for some real true-blue mis- 
sionary hardships, either. Little did they 
know it, but before them lay a succession 
of calamities, and soon they would be won- 
dering if they would ever get to their island 
appointment. 

The weather was fair when they left 
London in January, 1866, on a brand new 
mission schooner, the John Walliams II, 
just purchased by the London Missionary 
Society. But no sooner had they got into 
the English Channel than the weather 
turned bad. All sails were brought in, and 
the rising winds shrieked through the bare 
masts. The waves began to rise mountain 
high, the wind blowing off their tops in 
great driving clouds of spume. Down the 
ship would sink into a trough, and rise 
shuddering to the peak of the next wave, 
with water tumbling often onto the storm- 
tossed decks. As the fury of the storm in- 
creased, the travelers below were flung 
about in their cabin, and bombarded with 
flying objects of all sorts. 

Suddenly there was a frightful heave, 
more violent than any before, and the vessel 
reeled over to an angle that flung Mr. and 
Mrs. Chalmers helplessly into a corner of 
their cabin. Everything loose followed 
them. For several frightening seconds, the 
ship hung there and the missionary couple 
thought they were surely going to the bot- 
tom. But very slowly, with much creaking 

















and groaning, the ship started to right her- 
self, only to be thrown over again by an- 
other wave. However, this time it was not 
so far, but the ship had not yet righted her- 
self before the next wave struck. Over she 
went again, and once more the missionaries 
were back in the corner, and every joint 
in the ship was cracking and creaking. 
There were several more minutes of this, 
and to the tumbling travelers it seemed like 
an eternity. Every moment they were ex- 
pecting to go into a watery grave. But grad- 
ually the vessel was brought back to meet 
the waves head on, and then Mr. and Mrs. 
Chalmers were able to struggle to their 
feet and rub their bruises. James Chalmers 
climbed out on deck and found the pilot 
lying unconscious, and several parts of the 
ship splintered and broken. One of the 
waves had flung the pilot against a railing, 
and the wheel had spun, leaving the ship 
out of control for a few seconds. A large 
lifeboat had also been carried away. 

“The storm’s getting worse, Mr. Chal- 
mers!” shouted one of the crew, as he 





caught sight of the missionary. “We'd be 
obliged if you'd pray God to change the 
wind for us, sir.” 

And James Chalmers and his wife did 
just that. Above the howling of the storm 
their voices could be heard beseeching Him 
who made the sea, to calm its fury and to 
save the lives of all. The storm continued 
unabated for several hours more, but the 
steersman was always able to keep the ship 
headed into the waves, which was impor- 
tant. Then slowly the wind died down, and 
the sea grew calm, and at last the ship was 
out of the storm, and those aboard could 
nurse their bruises and inspect the damage. 
They limped into a port on the south of 
England, feeling very sorry for themselves, 
but when they heard the news, they began 
to thank God for answered prayer. In the 
storm, twenty-one vessels had gone down. 
Many people had been drowned. 

After this marrow escape, Christian 
friends were anything but encouraging to 
the young couple. “How frightening,” said 
they. “Do you really think you should go?” 
“Don’t you think it would be wiser to go 
back to Scotland?” 

“Not at all,” replied the brave couple. 
“It’s our duty to go to the South Seas, and 
if God wants us there He will see that we get 
there.” 


The voyage had barely started when a storm descended on the travelers, and the ship was tossed 
in the angry waves that often swept the deck, while the wind shrieked through the bare masts. 
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So the vessel set sail again. Down the 
west coast of Africa she went, round the 
Cape of Good Hope, and due east, flying 
along with the trade winds in her sails. 
Three months would pass before the mis- 
sionaries would see land again, but they 
did not find time to feel bored. They filled 
the hours with diligent study of the Raro- 
tongan language, using a Rarotongan Bible 
and dictionary. And James Chalmers talked 
often to the crew. Never a day went by but 
he went down into the crew’s quarters with 
his Bible in hand, talking to one or two of 
the men. Many times the voice of prayer 











| MUST READ 
THE BIBLE 


By DOROTHY WALTER 


God wants me to read the Bible, 
To study it with care, 

Learning all the lovely stories 
He has written there. 


God wants me to read the Bible, 
To study it each day, 

For that is how we learn His will 
As we read and pray. 


God wants me to read the Bible, 
To learn His holy way, 

So | can grow to be like Him 
And live with Him someday. 





ee en en ee ee ee ee 





would be heard coming from hidden places. 
Finally such an interest in the gospel devel- 
oped among the crew that James Chalmers 
conducted a Bible class every week, and a 
prayer meeting, too. 

The weeks went by, and then one day 
the island of Tasmania was sighted. From 
there it was only a short trip to Port Phillip 
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with the few huts and stores of Melbourne 
Town, Australia, scattered along its shores. 
There was a brief stop here while the ship 
was overhauled for the next part of her 
trip to the Islands. While the ship was an- 
chored in the harbor, crowds of curious 
people rowed out to look at her. Many 
came aboard. 

“Why, isn’t it solidly built,” said one 
lady. “It’s going to last for yeats. Just imag- 
ine all the good work it will do.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said her husband, stand- 
ing at the wheel, and trying to look like a 
captain, “it will do a lot of good work as 
long as it keeps off the reefs. There are so 
many of them up there—and most are not 
marked on the charts.” 

“Well, I guess that is a risk,” replied the 
woman casually, as she went to look at the 
galley. 

It was a very real risk. In those days 
there were many areas in the Pacific that 
were entirely uncharted. Large numbers of 
reefs had been sighted, but they were either 
not on the navigation charts, or else they 
were incorrectly placed. And there were 
treacherous currents, too. Yes, the risk was 
there, and the journey from Australia to 
Rarotonga was without doubt the most dan- 
gerous part of the trip. But the travelers 
had committed themselves to the care of 
the God of heaven, and felt no alarm. 

Once more the anchor was raised, and 
soon Australia was dropping astern as the 
John Williams II sliced her way through 
the waters of the Pacific toward Rarotonga. 

Halfway to their destination, calamity 
struck again. They were entering a lagoon 
when suddenly a squall bore down on the 
ship, and because of the blinding rain and 
the wildness of the tempest, the John Wil- 
liams II ran onto the reef at one side of the 
entrance to the lagoon. There was a crunch- 
ing bump, and when the squall passed and 
the captain tried to get the ship off, she 
wouldn't move. 

One of the crew shouted: “We're taking 
in water, sir!” 

Fortunately, several boats were already 
coming out from shore to see what could 
be done to help. 

“I want to unload as much cargo as pos- 
sible,” cried the captain. “Send out as many 
boats as you have. And hurry—if the sea 


_ rises, the ship will be stove in. We have 


some sprung timbers as it is. We may sink 
at any time.” To page 18 

















Richie and I sat on the back seat, while 

mother and daddy sat in front. For a while 

I amused myself by looking out the window, 

watching the cows, horses, and farmhouses 

Dd. go by. But after a while I became tired of 

SPRING PAl that, so mother took me up front with her. 
Now, just a little while before this, 
mother had seen me holding onto the door 

os ee mn sasieas handle and said, “Shirley, you must not 
ageien, Heaeenete hold onto the door handle. We might hit a 





Poetry Award 


March winds blow, bump, which would open the door, and 
Rains descend, you would fall out and get hurt.” 
Rivers flow. I knew all about that. But who could 
Will storms ne'er end? resist the temptation to hold the door han- 
dle? Besides, 1 was by the side next to the 
April showers, door, because mother had forgotten to put 
Sunshine bright, me between daddy and her. So I reached 
Blooming flowers, out, and held the handle. As mother was 
A gorgeous sight. busy talking to daddy, she did not notice 


May's fine weather 
Bright and blue, 

Brings children together 
Like Bonnie and Sue. 


June is warm 
‘Most all its days, 
Honeybees swarm 
And go their ways. 





THE HANDLE THAT TEMPTED, 
First True-Story A pp 
rs rue ory war 





& By SHIRLEY SIMONS, Age 12 j 3 
Aba, Nigeria, Africa eo et’. ea 

My brother and I were as excited as we bs - 
could be, for we were going with our - 
mother and father to spend vacation at ON GUARD eae 
poneter's First Art Award 

It didn’t take long for mother to pack aye 
our lunch and dress Richard and me so we By TERESA BURRIS, Age 1! 
were soon on our way. Buffalo, Wyoming 
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what I had done. This was the way I wanted 
it to be. Leaning back, I closed my eyes and 
felt very contented. 

But things didn’t last that way for long. 
All of a sudden, daddy did hit a bump, 
and the door flew open. Daddy wasn’t going 
very fast, but I came out very fast. 

I didn’t feel happy any more. My arms 
hurt, my legs hurt, in fact all of me hurt. 
Then I became more frightened than hurt. 
For the car was far ahead of me. 

Jumping up I began to run for all I was 
worth. With scratched legs and a swelling 
forehead, I ran down the road crying and at 
the same time yelling, “Stop! Stop!” at the 
top of my voice. Mother had seen me fall 
out, but it took a minute or so for the car 
to stop. 

Oh! I was so glad to see mother and 
daddy again, for I was sure they would 
leave me. But believe me, I didn’t hold onto 
door handles for a long time after that! 


GREEN 


By RUTH STAFFORD, Age 10 
British Solomon Islands 


Green leaves gently waving, 
Rustling in the breeze, 

Green peas in the pea pods, 
Green birds on the trees. 


Green trees on the hilltop, 
Green grass on the lea, 

Green sea for the fishes, 
And green hats on me! 





pi? MIRACLE AT OUR SCHOOL 


First True-Story Award 


By BEVERLY J. PETERSEN, Age 12 
Terrace, British Columbia, Canada 


In the little country church school at 
Terrace, all of the sixteen pupils were cozy 
and warm while rain fell steadily outside. 

The school was made entirely of wood, 
and there was only one room for all eight 
grades. There was a blackboard at the front 
of the room, and behind the pupils’ desks 
was the teacher’s desk on the left, and a 
big old stove on the right. 

On the twenty-fourth of February the 
class was dismissed at 3:30 as usual. 
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Edward brought in the wood while 
Thomas was bringing in the kindling. The 
kindling was wet so Thomas thought it 
would be a good idea to put it on the top of 
the stove, as the fire was still going and the 
kindling would be able to dry enough to be 
used to start the fire in the morning. 

The’ teacher corrected the test papers, 
made out the next day's assignments, and 
got ready to leave. 

After he had been home for a while, a 
little voice seemed to say, “Pray for the 
school.” He was very much impressed so he 
prayed. When he had finished he went back 
to his work and thought nothing more about 
it. 

At five past eight the next morning the 
teacher was back at the school unlocking 
the door. Entering the room, he looked 
around and noticed something black on the 
floor by the stove. He went over to examine 
it. 
What! He could hardly believe his eyes! 
There, in the floor, were burned holes and 
ends of burned kindling. On the top of the 
stove was a pile of ashes where the kindling 
had been the night before. 

How close the school had come to burn- 
ing down! 





op. MY BLACK SCHOOLMATE 


First True-Story Award 


By GLENN EUGENE BRADLEY, Age 14 
Meadows of Dan, Virginia 


I would like to have you know about my 
black schoolmate. It is our pet crow, who 
likes to be in school. 

Some friends of ours climbed a tree to get 
him. Another friend took him and fed him 
for us. He grew fast on chick starter mixed 
with water. He was full-grown by the time 
school closed, and we brought him home. 
We had to clip one wing so he could not 
fly away. 

Our crow is a loving pet. He comes to 
me when I put my hand out to him and hops 
on my arm. He does not like to be grabbed. 

Not long ago we were out in the yard, 
and all at once the crow ran across the lawn 
and caught a mouse that was running 
through the grass. 

One day when mother and I were study- 
ing history we heard someone knocking. I 
went to the door, and saw that it was Teddy 








te el 


the crow trying to get in where we were. 

One night after we had gone to bed, 
mother heard him making a lot of noise. 
She got up in a hurry, and she and Tippy, 
our dog, ran out to see what was the mat- 
ter. An owl about Teddy’s size had come to 
visit him, and he didn’t care for his com- 
pany! 

Teddy is a smart crow. He can say Hello, 
Hello Clara, Come Clara, and Grandma. 
Teddy will soon be a year old, and he 
should be able to talk more by next sum- 
mer. He seldom talks in cold weather. 

Sometimes he is a nuisance, but we surely 
do like him. 


eer 


IF | WERE THE WIND op\® 


First Poetry Award 


By LUCILLE FREEMAN, Age 15 
Camarillo, California 


If | were the wind, you know what I'd do? 

I'd puff and I'd blow the whole year through. 

I'd send the leaves scurrying out of my path, 

And blow away papers for English and math. 

I'd blow fill the boys turned their coat collars 
up, 

And the girl put a box by the stove for her 
pup. 

I'd send the boys’ kites high up in the air, 

And muss up the little girls’ pretty blond hair. 

I'd make the old windmill turn swiftly around, 

And blow smells of dinner to the nose of a 
hound. 

If | were the wind here's what I'd do, 

I'd puff and I'd blow the whole year through. 





THE LOST PURSE o 
True-Story Award er . 


By DANIEL RICHARD GRAHAM, Age 14 
Woodland, Pennsylvania 


SCAR CONNOR was an old man who 
lived in a little house in our back yard. 
During the holiday season he had to go to 
the hospital and have one of his eyes re- 
moved. At this time the visitors and nurses 
were very kind and gave him some money. 
Mr. Connor was glad to get the money, 
because he was quite poor. After he left the 
hospital and returned home he found a 





LADDIE spill 
Art Award 
By LYNDA WHITLOCK, Age 13 
Hyattsville, Maryland 








purse a friend had given him, and he put 
the money into it. 

He put the purse in his hip pocket. Sev- 
eral days later he discovered that both the 
purse and money were gone. Soon a heavy 
snow covered the ground. Whenever Mr. 
Connor would go for a walk with Rover, 
his dog, he took a cane to steady his steps. 
At each step he would poke the stick into 
the snow in hopes of finding the purse. 

One day as he was poking the cane into 
the snow Dan, a neighbor boy, asked, “What 
are you looking for?” 

Mr. Connor went into his house and told 
the man he lived with, “Dan is a thief. He 
stole my purse.” 

Not long after this my father saw Mr. 
Connor and asked him, “Did you lose a 
purse in the chicken coop?” 

Mr. Connor looked at the purse. It was 
his! He felt dreadful, and his face turned 
red. Why had he accused someone of steal- 
ing his black purse when it had been in the 
feed room in the chicken coop all this time? 

When he told all this to his roommate, 
the roommate told him he must go and 
apologize to Dan. How much better it is 
never to accuse people too quickly! 

More Authors’ Guild on page 18 
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evo pressed on the hand brake of his 
bicycle, and the metal felt warm against 
his palm. 

The hot summer day had grown only 
warmer as three o'clock approached. And 
now the heat was heavy around the three 
boys as they rode their bikes up steep, 
curving Elms Way Road, to the place where 
the road came close to the edge of the cliff. 

“Here it is!” Mitch shouted over his 
shoulder. j 

Don and Ben stopped quickly behind 
him and lifted their bikes up over the high 
curbing onto the damp soil, steaming in 
the summer heat. 

“Where'll we leave them?” Ben asked. 

“How about behind those bushes?” Don 
suggested. 

Mitch nodded. 

The boys rolled their bikes through the 
grass and hid them behind several large 
bushes. 

“O.K. now, let’s keep it quiet,” Mitch 
said, leading the way through the thick 
bushes toward the top of the cliff. 

It was only about a hundred yards, but 
the bushes grew so close together it was 
hard work walking through them. 

“Easy now,” Mitch said when 
neared the top of the cliff. 

They stopped and, bending to their 
knees, peered over the edge. 

The hide-out—which was for all practi- 
cal purposes invisible from the floor of the 
wide canyon—could easily be seen from 
above. 

The three boys grinned as they looked 
at the shack near the base of the cliff. This 
cliff was almost vertical for most of its 
height. Near the bottom it leveled out a bit, 
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Canyon Hide-out 
® «@ 


By TOM TUCKER 


becoming what one might call a steep hill, 
covered with trees and bushes. 

It was among these trees and bushes that 
the hide-out was situated. It was a shack 
made of bushes and tree limbs. 

“The meeting's on now,” Mitch said. 

“Shall we go down?” Ben asked. 

“You kidding?” Don said. “This cliff is 
murder.” 

Mitch glanced up. “I don’t know. I think 
we could get down all right.” 

“Sure—over there,” Ben said. “See those 
bushes? Hold on to them. Go down slow. 
We'd make it all right.” 

“But what if you slipped?” Don asked, 
running the back of his hand over his wet 
forehead. 

“So who's going to slip?” Mitch asked, 
smiling. 

“No comment,” Don said. 

Ben grinned. “What are we waiting for? 
We've got to find out what they're plan- 
ning.” 

Mitch nodded. “Let's go.” 

“O.K.” Don said weakly. He was sweat- 
ing much more now—and it wasn’t only 
because of the heat. 

Mitch, Ben, and Don had formed a club. 
Five other boys had organized the Hiker’s 
Club. Since Mitch and Ben and Don*were 
not members of the Hiker’s Club, it was 
a source of great pleasure for them to find 
out ahead of time the club’s plans, and then 
play tricks on the unsuspecting members. 

It had been quite easy in the past. But 
now the club had built this hide-out. How- 










JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


With bright rings glowing in his eyes, his head 
swimming, Don let go with a cry that wasn’t human. 


ut 





ever, through some clever detective work on 
the part of Mitch, he had found it. And now 
the club was holding its weekly meeting. 

Suspecting that there might be inter- 
ference, the hikers had posted two boys 
outside the club shack to watch for spies. 
But they had not thought that anyone would 
come down the face of the cliff. 

Therefore, no one was watching as 
Mitch, Ben, and Don crawled to the edge 
and peered over. 

“Hey, don’t you think we could figure out 
some other way?” Don asked, glancing 
nervously downward. 








“No,” Mitch said. “This is the only way.” 

There was a moment’s pause, then Ben 
crawled forward and, grasping a bush near 
the top of the cliff, started slowly down the 
steep side. 

His feet found a nook in the rock, and 
he stepped in it and slowly reached for a 
bush. Then another. And another. And an- 
other. Going down, inch by inch, step by 
step, carefully, but quite safely. 

Mitch was next. 

And then Don, gulping and swallowing, 
let himself over the edge. 

It was a long way down. And the sun beat 
on the boys mercilessly. But they kept go- 
ing. 

Ben was nearing the bottom now. Mitch 
was close behind. But Don was still a long 
way back. 

“Hurry up!” Mitch whispered. “Slow- 
poke!” 

“Okayokayokay,” Don said, irritated. 

He felt for a place to put his foot. There 
seemed none. He moved his foot and 
pushed it lower. Then, grasping a bush, he 
took a chance. For one sickening moment 
he thought he was going to slip. But he 
made it. 

Holding so tightly to the bush that its 
rough bark cut his hand, he lowered him- 
self a little farther. 
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It was then that he glanced to one side. 
For a fleeting second he saw the rocks, 
far below him, and Ben and Mitch peering 
up. 
He raised his eyes to the sky and to the 
sun, beating down with its intense heat. 

Suddenly, and without warning, the sky 
became intensely bright. Brilliant rings of 
yellow appeared out of nowhere, and when 
Don looked quickly back at his hand, just 
before his face, it was normal only a mo- 
ment, and then it too appeared brilliant. 
The rings began to grow—larger, and 
larger. 

Don tried to breathe deeply. But that 
didn’t help. Everything seemed to be swim- 
ming before his eyes now, the light growing 
more and more brilliant, until he knew 
that he was going to faint. 

He had never fainted before; but cer- 
tainly this must be what fainting was like, 
he thought. 

And the thought didn’t bother him. In 
fact, he forgot all about where he was. It 
seemed like a dream. Everything was soft 
and velvety. The world that had been so 
bright was now blurring into nothingness, 
and he felt himself sinking . . . sinking... 
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and he forgot all about being on the cliff. 

The cry was almost inhuman, and the 
boys in the clubhouse stopped their talking 
and listened. 

Then there came a shout from one of the 
two boys posted outside. The door of the 
shack swung open, without benefit of the 
password, and the guard was standing there, 
his eyes wide, his face white, his hand 
shaking as he pointed toward the cliff. 

“Some guy just fell down the cliff,” he 
said, his voice high and nervous. 

The five members of the Hiker’s Club 
rushed toward the base of the cliff. 

Mitch and Ben were stooped over the 
form that lay now quiet and unmoving on 
the gravel. 

The boys gathered around, no one speak- 
ing, all feeling that sensation of weak sick- 
ness that comes after witnessing a serious 
accident. 

Then Don was moving. First his arm 
moved, and then his hand opened, closed. 

He opened his eyes. “Wha’ wha’ 
The words didn’t come out right. Smiling 
weakly, he started over: “What are you 
doing?” 

No one answered. 








To page 16 























THE CAT THAT CAME BACK 


* o By OLIVE E. TOWNSEND 


ghee quite recently I had thought that 
stories about cats that came back many 
miles to their homes were just myths. How- 
ever, an actual experience with a cat who 
accomplished this remarkable feat has con- 
vinced me, and I am now in the foremost 
ranks of the believers. 

Every family at some time or another has 


Chester appeared at the back door of my daughter's 
house, looking like a bag of bones but still purring. 











the problem of deciding what to do with 
a pet while they are away on vacation. This 
was my daughter’s recent problem. She and 
her family and their cat, Chester, live in the 
hills eight miles back of our town. The 
family was going on vacation. What should 
be done with the cat? Naturally they could 
not think of leaving Chester to take his 
chances in the woods, so I stepped in and 
suggested he stay with me. 

On the morning of the family’s depar- 
ture Chester was hustled into a laundry bas- 
ket for safekeeping and driven down the 
hill. Protesting every mile of the way, he 
arrived at my home a very frightened ani- 
mal. Although I did everything I could 
think of to make him feel at home, he 
refused to eat or sleep under my roof. I felt 
sure that it must be either the difference in 
food, or the overexuberance of my little 
dog, Peg, that made Chester so restless and 
unhappy. I did not realize that he was suf- 
fering from plain, old-fashioned homesick- 
ness. 


For several days Chester roamed about 
the neighborhood like a lost soul, and then 
he disappeared altogether. To me, ignorant 
of cats, this was a tragedy. I walked up and 
down the streets peering down driveways, 
and calling, “Chester! Chester!” But it was 
to no avail. How I dreaded the thought of 
having to tell my daughter that her beloved 
cat had vanished! If I had only understood 
cats better I could have saved myself a lot 
of misery. 

When the family returned I phoned to 
tell them the sad news. But to my astonish- 
ment, I was told that the neighbors on the 
hill reported seeing a cat that looked the 
“spittin’ image” of Chester. And they were 
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right. A few moments later Chester ap- 
peared at my daughter's back door, a bag 
of bones, but still able to purr his happiness. 

The cat had come back! How he crossed 
the busy boulevards, found his way through 
unfamiliar streets, and climbed the miles of 
wooded hills, I cannot tell. 

This is the end of the story, but not of its 
implications. The more I think about it the 
more I see a deep significance. I now realize 
more fully than ever before that as God has 
given the animals a homing instinct, so He 
has placed in man a longing to be reunited 
with the heavenly Father. There may be un- 
friendly streets to traverse, and dangerous 
highways to cross. There may be hills where 
the going is hard and the undergrowth 
heavy, there may be deep ravines. But if 
we will let Him, God will surely lead us 
home to the safety of His love. 


Canyon Hide-out 
From page 14 


He tried to sit up. Quickly they helped 
him. 

“I—I fainted,” he said. “The heat.” 

Still no one spoke. 

He sat there for a long while, then he 
looked at them, and said, almost angrily: 
“Well, say something!” 

The others relaxed. 

“You had quite a fall,” Mitch said. 

“But those bushes were lifesavers,” Ben 
added. “You tumbled over them. They 
broke your fall.” 

“Oh,” Don said. 

No one spoke again. 

Don looked at them carefully. “That was 
stupid of me,” he said. 

Then they all laughed, releasing the un- 
bearable tension that had been building up. 
Don got to his feet. For a moment he was 
dizzy. But his head cleared, and he grinned. 

“I guess I sort of wrecked our plans,” he 
said. 

Mitch grinned. “We were going to find 
out what your plans were,” he explained to 
the club members. 

Ben laughed. “And we would have found 
out, too.” 

The hikers grinned. Then Bud Mat- 
thews, club president, said, “You know, I'll 
admit that last month when you wanted to 
join the club, we said No. But now 4 
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he paused. “Well, you’ve got a lot of nerve, 
coming down that cliff. And even if you 
all—” he glanced at Don with a grin, “— 
didn’t come down in the customary fashion, 
I think that s 

“Sure,” another boy said. “Welcome to 
the club!” 

Mitch grinned. “Well, I f 

“How about that?” Ben said. 

“You mean it?” Don said. 

“Sure,” Bud said. “I never did like just 
five in the club. Not enough. Besides, I 
guess it was pretty selfish of us to try to keep 
you out,” he added. 

“And another thing,” said Mike Brady, 
club scribe, “it took us a couple weeks to 
build this hide-out. And now that you've 
found it, it wouldn’t be any good if you 
didn’t join.” He grinned. “You know the 
saying: If you can’t beat ’em, let ’em join.” 

“That's not quite accurate,” Mitch said. 
“But I guess it'll do.” 

“It'll do fine,” Don said. 

Ben nodded. “Let’s get going! What are 
our first hiking plans?” 

“You come on into headquarters and 
we'll tell you,” Bud said, and the three boys 
followed the other members into the shack. 








Smears on the Bank Window 
From page 3 


course, they were locked, and I couldn't 
open them; but there were many items ly- 
ing around that I could easily steal—pens, 
pencils, and even some money. 

Oh, yes, I felt very proud of my impor- 
tant self. “The bank officials wouldn’t trust 
every boy as they are trusting me,” I re- 
flected. 

Summing it all up, I came to the con- 
clusion that I must be a pretty important 
and trustworthy boy. Everyone in town 
knew that I wouldn’t take a penny that 
didn’t belong to me. 

I finished my work and carefully locked 
the bank door and went home to get a little 
sleep. Later in the day I came back to re- 
turn the key, collect my wages, and receive 
the praises of my employers. 

But I found that the bank officials were 
in no mood to praise me. Rather coldly, 
they invited me to come in behind the 
counters. They showed me some streaks of 
dirt on the floor—I can see them yet— 
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streaks that I had carelessly left the night 
before. 

They also showed me some dirt smears 
on the counters. They asked me to look 
through the little counter windows, and 
there were smudges there. Then they in- 
vited me to come back again the following 
night and do my job over again. 

The second night I didn’t feel nearly so 
proud of my ability to keep from doing 
bad things. Those dirty streaks on the floor 
and the ugly smears on the counters and 
the smudges on the windows seemed to 
slap me in the face. They talked to me. 
They said in trumpet tones, “It isn’t the bad 
things you keep from doing that make you 
the right kind of boy; it’s the good things 
you do that count.” 

The next time I went for my money I 
received it. But more important than the 
money was the fact that I woke up to the 
fact that my fellow men are more interested 
in the things I do than in the things I 
don’t do. As the Bible says, 

“Blessed are they that DO——” 

“Happy are ye if ye DO——” 

“I delight to DO——” 

Perhaps there will be people outside the 
pearly gates that never robbed a bank, 
never wrecked a train, never set fire to a 
house or a barn. Maybe there will even be 
people outside who never smoked tobacco 
or drank a glass of beer. 

The DON’T virtues are all right. But 
God and our fellow men want to see us as 
good workmen that need not be ashamed 
of the things we DO. 


Horseman in the Moonlight 
From page 5 


breakfast, had talked long and earnestly 
with Farmer Ward about many subjects, 
and had been heartily urged to come again. 
The entire family stood in the yard to wish 
him success and wave him on his way. He 
was a little ashamed of the strong feelings 
that rose up within him as he looked at that 
picture for the last time—a prosperous 
farm, a friendly family, a saintly father. He 
did not like to admit it, but he had never 
hated leaving anywhere so badly before in 
his life. 

The family talked long and often of their 
visitor. To the boys he was a hero; to the 


FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


Daniel Rondini, age 11. 4920 West Greenfield, 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Bible, music, read- 
ing, skating, pingpong, biking, photos, traveling on 
trains. 


Roberta Green, age 11. 2303 N. 21st Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Skating, cooking, 
drawing, sewing. 


William Patterson, age 10. 2423 West Arlington 
Street, Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Cooking, 
sewing, skating, hiking. 

Ronnie M. Garfield, age 11. 2593 Fourth Avenue, 


Huntington, West Virginia, U.S.A. Woodwork, hunt- 
ing, football. 


Clarence C. Morley, Jr., age 11. 2416%2 Third 
Avenue, Huntington 3, West Virginia, U.S.A. Art, 
wild animals. 


Donna Beatty, age 13. Route 1, North Kenova, 
Ohio, U.S.A. Horses, cooking. 


girls, a kind big brother; to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward, a subject for earnest prayer. Each 
was delighted and relieved a few days later 
when a letter of thanks arrived, stating that 
Wayne had reached his destination in 
safety, and wished he might come back for 
worship again. That pleased the whole 
family as they recalled the rich baritone 
voice, the vigorous blowing of the nose, 
and the hearty Amen following the prayer. 

“There’s good stuff in that boy,” Father 
Ward said, and his words proved true. 

The years brought frequent letters from 
their “big boy,” who was now back at col- 
lege. There were many prayers at the little 
Prairie Meadows church for his conversion. 
Imagine the joy, then, when word reached 
the family that Wayne had not only given 
his heart to God but had changed his 
course of study to prepare for the ministry. 
He ended his letter with a phrase from the 
farmer's text that evening, “The Lord 
knoweth the way.” 

Just over five years after the night that 
Wayne Sands rode into the gate of the 
Ward farm, he was graduated from college 
and ordained to the gospel ministry. The 
Wards were as proud of his achievements 
as though he had been their own child. 
They longed to go to the commencement 
exercises but circumstances and _ health 
would not permit the trip, try as Wayne 
would to work it out. But he knew that he 
had a very happy surprise for the Wards, 
which would make up for their disappoint- 
ment. Timing it so that the letter would 
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atrive just the day before his graduation, 
he wrote the family: 
“DEAR MOM AND DAD WARD: 

“Since you could not come to my gradua- 
tion, I am coming to see you, only this time 
I will not be alone, and it will be for keeps. 
Jean and I are to be married next week, 
and then we will move to Prairie Meadows. 
You see, I am to be the new pastor of the 
Prairie Meadows church. We want to spend 
our first night in our new location in the 
same room where I once slept, and where 
your witness set my feet on the right path. 
And promise me, Dad Ward, that you will 
read the first psalm as you did that night, 
and Jean and I will both help to sing: 


“‘O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home!’ 
“Gratefully and affectionately, 
“WAYNE.” 
There was silence for several minutes 
when Mr. Ward had finished the letter. 
Then reaching across the table, he placed 
his wrinkled hand over that of his wife, and 
said softly, “Ye shall be my witnesses.” 


Authors’ Guild 
From page 11 
LITTLE PUPPIES 


Poetry Award 


By DOUGLAS WARREN CURTIS, Age 12 
Angwin, California 


he) 


em 


Little puppies are so cute and so sweet, 

With their long curly tails and their small 
chubby feet. 

They stare at you too with their great big 
brown eyes, 

And pretend to be innocent and so very wise. 

They cuddle against you, and rub with their 


nose, 

And act just like clowns—to show off, | 
suppose. 

It thrills me to watch as they romp and they 
play, 

With a mischievous spirit that's happy and 
gay. 

But when they are weary they come for a 
nap 

And drift off to dreamland, asleep on my 
lap. 
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Tamate, “Man of Peace” 


From page 8 


While the boats were coming from shore, 
the ship’s boats were lowered and loaded, 
and the race began to lighten the ship, so 
she could float off the coral that was grip- 
ping her. There was a moderate amount 
of water coming in below, but the pumps 
were able to take care of it. Our missionary 
friends were landed; and for the next few 
anxious hours they watched the drama from 
shore. 


At last the ship shuddered, and slowly 
slid off the reef. At once she was brought 
into the lagoon, and native divers went 
down to survey the damage. They reported 
that part of the keel had been torn away, 
and that many timbers had been crushed. 
There was no hole, but the crushed timbers 
were leaking badly, too badly for the voyage 
to continue. 

“We must return to Australia and have 
the ship refitted,” announced the captain. 
So back to Australia they went, convoyed 
by another ship, and kept afloat by con- 
tinual, round-the-clock shifts at the pumps. 
Then refitted, and as good as new, the John 
Williams II set sail again for Rarotonga. 


“Well, we got halfway there that time,” 
said Chalmers encouragingly to his wife. 
“We'll get there yet.” 


“I won't be sorry,” sighed his wife. “I'm 
longing for solid ground under my feet.” 


They passed by the island where they 
had run onto the reef and surged on toward 
their destination. However, the mission sta- 
tion at the island of Niue must be visited 
on the way. Arriving there, they unloaded 
the stores as swiftly as possible, because this 
was not a good harbor. There was no la- 
goon, and the ocean thundered into spray on 
a coral barrier that was almost on the shore 
of the island itself. Even worse, the water 
was too deep to anchor the ship. To be 
caught by a change of weather near the is- 
land would be almost sure destruction. 


Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers went on shore to 
visit the missionaries there, but they had to 
stay longer than they had planned. Soon 
after they landed, the wind began to rise, 
and to avoid danger, the John Williams II 
stood out to sea. It was just as well. A 
tremendous sea came up, whipped along by 
a fierce wind, and dashed against the coral 
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coast of the island with the sound of thun- 
der. There were several days of this, but 
eventually the seas calmed, and the weather 
showed every sign of being favorable. The 
ship returned and signaled for the mission- 
aries to come aboard. It was late in the 
afternoon, but a stiff breeze was blowing 
and the captain gave orders for the ship to 
stand out to sea for the night. With the 
breeze tossing their hair, the missionaries 


& @: at the rail waving good-by to their 
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friends on shore. 

But they had not gone very far from 
shore when something alarming occurred. 
The wind dropped completely, and the ves- 
sel began to drift slowly and surely back 
toward the rocky, wave-tossed shore. 

A tense expression appeared on the cap- 
tain’s face. He hoped that the calm might 
be the forerunner of a squall and hurriedly 
brought out his spyglass and scanned the 
horizon. But there were no further signs of 
a change in the weather. At once he ordered 
every stitch of canvas raised, so as to catch 
the slightest breeze. All boats were ordered 
over the side to tow the ship, but it didn’t 
help. The current was too strong. Hour after 
hour went by without a breath of wind ap- 
pearing, and the slow but sure drift to the 
reef continued. The roar of the breakers 
could be heard distinctly now, and all 
aboard were visibly worried. Fervent prayer 
was Offered, asking God to send the wind, 
and all rose from their knees feeling confi- 
dent that the God who had delivered them 
from two previous calamities would deliver 
them from this one. 

Night fell. Fortunately, the moon was 
shining. At 10:00 P.M. the ladies were put 
into one of the boats with some sailors, and 
were rowed away from the John Williams. 
The men stayed aboard, ready for a last- 
minute effort if the wind rose in time. 
Nearer and nearer to the thrashing surf the 
vessel drifted. At midnight she was so close 
that the captain gave orders to abandon 
ship. It seemed like a bad dream. Surely 
they would all wake up and find it was a 
nightmare. But no, the boats were in the 
water now. They shoved off. The brand-new 
ship, loaded with supplies, gleamed in the 
pale moonlight only a few yards from the 
boiling surf. 

The shipwrecked travelers had not been 
away from the ship very long, when from 
across the water came a grinding, crunching 

To page 22 


WRITE OR DRAW FOR 


JUNIOR GUIDE 
AUTHORS’ GUILD 
AND WIN AN AWARD 


The JUNIOR GUIDE Authors’ Guild is 
your department. You write for it. You draw 
the pictures. 

Writers, artists, poets, and photographers 
—and those who wish they were—between 
ten and fifteen years of age are invited to 
contribute material that will be of inter- 
est to other Juniors. 

STORIES should be something interesting 
that happened to you or your friends or 
your pet, an answer to prayer, or something 
that helped you learn a lesson. Keep them 
short. 

POEMS should not be more than sixteen 
lines long. 

DRAWINGS should be on stiff paper or 
poster board. They may be drawn in black 
pencil, black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, 
or water colors, but not in ordinary pencil or — 
blue ink, as these don't reproduce well. For ~ 
best results use a good grade black wax 
pencil on coquille board, which you can 
get at a stationery store. Make them at 
least 6” x 6”, and wrap carefully. 

PHOTOGRAPHS will be acceptable, too, on 
any subject, black and white, and not smaller 
than 21/4” x 21/4”, preferably larger. Wrap 
carefully. 

Please give your name, age, and address. 

And a parent or teacher must sign, “This 
is the original work of the sender, and was 
not copied." 

The best, original contributions will win 
awards. "First awards" of $2.00 are offered 
in each of the four categories—stories, 
poems, drawings, photographs. And "awards" 
of $1.00 will also be given, depending on how 
much space is available. 

Contributions for September must reach 
the JUNIOR GUIDE during June. 

Send your contribution to Lawrence Max- 
well, Junior Guide, Washington 12, D.C. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





X/I|—Jeremiah, Who Led in 
Times of Trouble 


(June 21) 


Memory VERSE: “Say not, I am a child: for 
thou shalt go to all that I shall send thee, and 
whatsoever I command thee thou shalt speak” 
(Jeremiah 1:7). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of Jeremiah’s call, in Jeremiah 
1:4-10; and of his rescue from the dungeon, in 
Jeremiah 38:6-13. 


SUNDAY 
God Calls Jeremiah for a Special Task 


Open your Bible to Jeremiah 1. 

In the days of good King Josiah there grew 
up a boy in one of the families of the Levites 
named Jeremiah. He loved God and faithfully 
kept His commandments, and he with his family 
was happy to see Josiah getting the Temple in 
order and bringing in reforms. How they hoped 
these reforms would be lasting! 

God had a special work for this youth Ps do. 
One day He called him, telling him that he had 
been set apart for a special task. Read in verse 6 
what Jeremiah said in response to this call. 

Like others before him, he felt that he could 
not take on great responsibility. Read what 
God said to him, in verses 7 and 8. 

“Child. ‘A young man.’. . . Judging by the 
length of his ministry, Jeremiah was probably 
under 25, perhaps only 18 or 20 years old. 

“Say not. God refused to accept the prophet’s 
excuses and replied with a categorical declara- 
tion of His will. When God commands, thoughts 
of self are out of place. There remains but one 
duty—the duty of simple obedience. Jeremiah 
must go wherever and to whomever God chooses 
to send him, whether it be to idolatrous kings, 
corrupt priests, lying prophets, unjust judges— 
to men of every rank, however prominent or 
powerful. Jeremiah had said, ‘I cannot speak.’ 
God replied, ‘Whatsoever I command thee thou 
shalt speak.’ God would qualify him for all that 
he would be called upon to do.”—The SDA 
Bible Commentary, vol. 4, p. 355. 

Then God did something wonderful, which 
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proved to Jeremiah that God Himself would 
give him the right words to speak His messages. 
Find what it was, in verses 9 and 10. 


PP sal further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
7. 


THINK! Jeremiah was just a youth when he 
was called. Are you ready for God to call you 
for some great work for Him? 

Pray for God to touch your lips with the 
words of life. 

MONDAY 


A Prophet With an Unpopular Message 


Open your Bible to Jeremiah 11. 

So Jeremiah responded to God’s call. For forty 
years he stood before the Jews, and before hea- 
— people as well, inviting them to turn to 


His first call was to preach in Jerusalem dur- 
ing the days of good King Josiah. Later he was 
sent on a preaching tour. You can find the 
name of the province where he was to tour 
with God’s messages, in verse 6. 

Jeremiah was not always well received. In 
fact, he found himself very unpopular, especially 
with those for whom he had unwelcome mes- 
sages. Even his life was in danger at times. Jere- 
miah’s home was in Anathoth, a place about 
three miles northeast of Jerusalem. You can 
read in verses 19 and 21 what his fellow citizens 
wanted to do to him. 

But this did not stop Jeremiah. He was to give 
rp — messages, and he went on, regardless 
of risk. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
412, pars. 2, 3; p. 413, par. 1. 


THINE! Who else was mistreated by the men 
= own home town when He preached 
ere 


Pray to do what God wants you to do, what- 
ever others may think. 


TUESDAY 
An Attempt on Jeremiah’s Life 
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Jehoiakim cut the scroll and threw it into the fire. 


Open your Bible to Jeremiah 26. 


Although the Lord had promised prosperity 
during the reign of good King Josiah, He had 
told His prophets that after the king’s death, 
punishment would come upon Jerusalem because 
of her disregard of God’s requirements. As the 
time for the prophesied events drew near, Jer- 
emiah’s voice was heard in strong warning. In 
every way he could think of he tried to turn 
the hearts of the Jews toward God. During the 
reign of Josiah’s wicked son, Jehoiakim, Jere- 
miah once more stood in the court of the 
Temple and preached to all who went there. 
This greatly angered the priests. Read in verses 
8, 9, and 11 what they said. 

They could not tolerate the idea that their 
beautiful city and Temple was to pass into the 
hands of enemies. Had not God protected it 
through the years? What they did not see was 
that by their disobedience they had forfeited 
their right to His protection. But Jeremiah knew 
his message was true. Read his bold and brave 
words, in verses 12 to 14. 

God’s protecting hand was over His obedient 
prophet, however, and through the intervention 
of some of the leading men of the city, Jere- 
miah’s life was spared. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
418. 


Tuink! Are you willing to give up your pop- 
ularity to be a true child of God? 


Pray to be bold to speak for Christ. 


WEDNESDAY 
Jeremiah Takes the Warnings to King Jehoiakim 


Open your Bible to Jeremiah 36. 

One day the Lord told Jeremiah to have all the 
warnings He had given written down in a roll, 
or book. He called in a scribe named Baruch to 
do the writing as he dictated. Then he told 
Baruch to read the writings to the worshipers in 
the Temple. These warning messages caused 
much discussion among the leading men. Word 


of the writings reached the king, too. Read in 
verse 21 what Jehoiakim did when he heard 
about them. 

Instead of feeling grateful for the words of 
God, Jehoiakim became very angry. Read in 
verses 22 and 23 what he did with the roll. 

The king sent for Jeremiah and for Baruch, 
but “the Lord hid them.” 

The scroll had been committed to the flames, 
but the message still lived. At God’s command 
Jeremiah and Baruch took another scroll and 
wrote out the messages once more. Read in 
verses 30, 31 what God said about Jehoiakim. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, pp. 
433, 434. 

THINK! Do you get angry when your faults 
are revealed? 

Pray to accept correction as something that 
is to help you. 


THURSDAY 
Imprisonment and Rescue 


Open your Bible to Jeremiah 38. 

As prophesied, the armies from the north in- 
vaded Judah and took Jerusalem. During the 
final siege of the Holy City, Jeremiah was ar- 
rested as he was trying to get to his home in 
Anathoth. He was accused of acting as a spy for 
the Chaldeans. In spite of his denial, he was 
thrust into prison. Even here Jeremiah con- 
tinued to prophesy. Read what message he gave, 
in verses 2 and 3. 

This infuriated the princes and they told the 
king that by his warnings he was corrupting the 
morale of the people. You can read in verse 6 
what they did with the prophet. 

Once again God had His protecting hand over 
the one who had faithfully been His mouth- 
piece. He used a man of Ethiopia to rescue him. 
You can read the story of this rescue, in verses 
7 to 13. 

Jeremiah was kept in prison after his rescue 
from the dungeon until Nebuchadnezzar, the 
conquering king, gave him his freedom. He 


A kind Negro got Jeremiah out of the hole. 
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chose not to go with the captives to Babylon, 
but to remain in the Holy Land with the Jews, 
where he did his best to help them. Until he 
died he proved that God had indeed touched 
his lips with messages to lead the backslidden 
again to God. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, pp. 
459, 460. 

THINK how God protected His servant in 
danger. 

Pray to put your trust in God at all times. 


FRIDAY 


Can you repeat the memory verse? 

Did Jeremiah obey the command in this 
verse? 

TELL WHAT YOU KNOW ABOUT THESE MEN: 

Josiah. Baruch. Jehoiakim. Nebuchadnezzar. 
Ebed-melech. Zedekiah. 





Tamate, “Man of Peace” 
From page 19 


sound. The ship had struck. And as they 
rose and subsided on the ocean swell, they 
heard the harsh, grating thumps that told 
only too clearly what was happening. 

The missionaries and the crew were off 
the doomed vessel, but they were by no 
means safe from destruction. The sea was 
still high from the rough weather of the 
previous days, and the surf on shore was 
boiling like a caldron against the rocks. 

“We can’t take these heavily loaded boats 
in to the shore through such a surf,” shouted 
the captain. “We'll have to stay out here 
till the sea is calm!” 

The hearts of all sank. The rough sea 
might keep up for days. And if the weather 
grew worse—what then? Nobody wanted to 
think about that. 

But what was that moving over the water 
toward them? A canoe, with three natives 
in it! And then there came another, and 
another. They bobbed around the ship's 
boats, the wet black skins of the natives 
gleaming in the moonlight. The islanders 
had forced their canoes through the angry 
surf to come and rescue the shipwrecked 

arty. 

“One feller master stop along canoe be- 


long me quick time!” shouted the natives. 

When the white person was aboard the 
canoe, it would turn and head slowly in 
toward the surf. The natives would watch 
the breakers intently. When they saw their 
opportunity their oars flashed, their muscles 
stood out like cords, and the canoe was in 
the boiling surf on the crest of a wave. 
Then with a thump the canoe was on the 
rocks, the natives tumbled their white pas- 
senger out, dragged him through the buf- 
feting surf up to the rocks where other na- 
tives were waiting to guide him to higher 
ground. So, half carried, half dragged, the 
missionaries and the crew members of the 
John Williams II were saved, every one. 

And with the coming of the light, the 
ship was revealed lying on its side on the 
coral reef below, rising and falling with the 
waves, and striking the reef again and again 
with splintering force. 

All that James Chalmers and his wife 
possessed went down with the ship. The 
only things they now had were the clothes 
they stood up in, and a little box of silver 
things that were in the cabin, that had 
been snatched up at the last moment. For 
days afterwards, all manner of things from 
the wreck were thrown up on the rocks, 
and Mrs. Chalmers wept many times as she 
thought of the carefully chosen garments 
she had packed in her trunks and bags and 
that were now at the bottom of the sea. 
James Chalmers thought ruefully of all 
the tools and the library and other things 
that he had brought along to make his la- 
bors more simplified. 

So here they were out in the middle of 
the Pacific, nearly a thousand miles from 
their goal, and with no ship to take them 
there. “If getting started brings us so much 
trouble,” said Mr. Chalmers, “I wonder what 
it’s going to be like when we really begin!” 

(Find out next week!) 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Earn real money for yourself selling LIFE 
AND HEALTH with MORE FUN. MORE 
FUN is our newest nonfiction journal, dedi- 
cated to happier and healthier children. It 
is thrilling. 

Edited by specialists in child health and edu- 
cation. 

Sells readily with LIFE AND HEALTH. 
Selling these two journals is an important 
work, and besides, what boy or girl couldn’t 
use some extra money. 

Remember, the more you work, the more peo- 
ple you will help and the more money you 
will earn. You will find selling LIFE AND 
HEALTH and MORE FUN very simple if 
you follow the instructions your publishing 
secretary will give you. Make arrangements 
with him for territory in your neighborhood, 
and secure your magazines from your Book 
and Bible House. Helpful canvasses and sales 
letters will be provided by your conference 
publishing department secretary. 


ACT NOW! 





To the 


Book and Bible House: 





I am interested in selling LIFE AND HEALTH and MORE FUN to earn my way through school. 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY 








ZONE STATE 
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1. With the colder weather, the leaves dropping, 
and the grass drying up, Molly could not find any 
more green foliage to eat, and she had to change 
to a diet of twigs and bark. 2. This was the season 
when hunters appeared with their dogs. Most of 


them were after game birds, but they would shoot 
at cottontails, and Molly had to be careful. 3. Now 
her zig-zag running was a great help, and many 
a shot that was meant for her missed because she 
dodged and was not there when the bullet arrived. 




















4. In addition to her “forms,” she now had several 
places of refuge that were very helpful. One was 
a deserted woodchuck hole that had a hidden back 
entrance from which to escape. 5. When the snow 
covered the ground, the brush piles were good 











shelters as well as places of refuge. 6. There was 
also a big hollow log in the woods, which was open 
on both ends. The only trouble with it was that 
it was often occupied by a grumpy old porcupine 
who was armed with a thousand sharp needles. 














7. As the snow became deeper much of the food 
of birds was covered. The mice fed happily under 
the snow. Molly found that now she was able to 
reach the tender tops of the shoots in the cut-over 
part of the woods. 8. Soft snow made going hard 
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for Molly, and she was always glad when it hardened 
enough to hold her up. 9. A weasel hunting mice 
saw Molly one day. A weasel is quite a bit smaller 
than a cottontail, but it is such a bloodthirsty fighter 
that it is greatly feared even by bigger animals. 





